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HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 


Tc HESPITH OF IT 


LIKE Kipling’s cat, the manner of the Prince- 
ton. tiger has been other than gregarious. 
It has gone its way, waving a wild tail in a wild 
lone. Inthe years when Chicago, Cornell, Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, Columbia 
—a score of universities and colleges—were con- 
tributing to the public impulse——when Harvard 
was establishing a museum of social ethics, and 
the incursion of “Bill Bailey’s classes” from 
Yale were an annual event on the East side, 
Princeton seemed self-engrossed and _ socially 
dormant. But Old Nassau’s arrears’ were paid in 
heaped-up measure on March 4, when President 
Wilson gave to the nation that searching human 
document, his inaugural address. P. 840. 


HE clash as to vocational education—between 
school teacher and trade trainer—is on in 


Illinois. P. 832. 

COMPENSATION reports and. legislation in 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Colorado, 

Connecticut, Oregon and other states. P. 828. 


PUTTING the ultimate responsibility for pub- 
lic health up to the state in New York. 
P. 838. 


ONE thing revealed by the Progressive cam- 

paign last fall was that the people of the 
United States are eager to learn about social 
insurance. The American Association for Labor 
Legislation has taken time by the forelock and 
appointed a national committee to sound the 


need and come forward with a constructive pro- 
porrayael; 12, ey 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON writes on the 
rural school. P. 837. 


WHETHER Dr. Friedmann is or is’ not a 
; faker, his proposal to combat tuberculosis 
through the employment of live bacilli is in the 
direction toward which scientists are beginning 
to turn their eyes. And his coming has laid 
bare the quivering hope of the unnumbered sick 
in a way more stark and tragic than a thousand 
tuberculosis exhibits. P. 834. 


THE labor issue squarely met by President 
i cane when he vetoed the sundry civil bill. 


EN charges are made against Joseph F. Scott, 
superintendent of the state prison depart- 
ment of New York, in the report of Governor 
Sulzer’s Commission of Inquiry. One is that 
Colonel Scott permitted Frederick H. Mills to 
continue as prison sales agent after a special 
report to the governor that Mr. Mills was con- 
ducting a private business which divided his 
allegiance to his public duties. Superintendent 
Scott is quoted as saying that the charges are 
part of an attempt to force him out because he 
refused to name a Democrat as warden of 
Auburn Prison. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


NEW COMMITTEE ON 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Announcement is made by the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation of the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Social Insurance. 

What is contemplated is an inquiry more fund- 
amental, thorough and scientific than has here- 
tofore been made, not only of methods of insur- 
ing compensation risks, but of the whole field 
of social insurance—all as the basis for formu- 
lating a comprehensive plan adapted to the con- 
ditions of American political and industrial life. 

It is said that the first task of social protec- 
tion was to safeguard the citizen against vio- 
lence; that the second task was to protect him 
against fraud; and that the third, on which we 
are about to enter so far as practicable, is to 
protect the citizen against misfortune. This last 
represents the field before the committee, which 
is the outgrowth of the earnest discussion of the 
subject at the annual meeting of the Association 
for Labor Legislation in Boston last December. 

Prof. W. F. Willoughby of Princeton, presi- 
dent of the association, has appointed the fol- 
lowing to begin the work: Edward T. Devine, 
chairman; Miles M. Dawson, actuary and mem- 
ber of the New York bar, who has taken an ac- 
tive part in the discussion of workmen’s com- 
pensation and insurance; Carroll W. Doten, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, member 
of the state commission which investigated em- 
ployers’ liability in Massachusetts, leading up to 
the present mutual compensation law; Henry J. 
Harris, of the Library of Congress, formerly ex- 
pert of the Bureau of Labor; Charles R. Hender- 
son, University of Chicago, author of Industrial 
Insurance in the United States; Frederick L. 
Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential Insurance 
Company; I. M. Rubinow, actuary of the Ocean 
Accident and Guaranty Corporation, Ltd., 1or- 
mer expert of the United States Bureau of La- 
bor; Henry R. Seager, professor of political 
economy, Columbia University, author of Social 
Insurance; John B. Andrews, secretary of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 
secretary. 

That the scale of compensation adopted by 
American compensation acts is highly unsatis- 
factory and does not meet the problem created 
by industrial accidents is the first pronounce- 
ment of the new committee. In pointing out the 
niggardliness of American compensation acts the 
committee holds that an adequate scale of com- 
pensation would require: 
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(1) That the maximum rate of compensation for 
disability and for dependents in case of 
death should be fixed at not less than two- 
thirds of the wages; 

(2) That compensation for widows should last 
as long as widowhood lasts; 

(3) That compensation for orphans should last 
at least until the age of sixteen; 

(4) That for disability, whether total or serious 
though partial, the compensation should be 
for the entire period of disability. 


The principle of compensation adopted by the 
committee as fundamental is that “the cost of 
industrial accidents should be distributed among, 
and be paid by, the consumers of a product.” In 
order to secure this result it is further maintain- 
ed that compensation acts should always take the 
form of an obligation upon the employer to in- 
sure such compensation to be paid to employes 
or their dependents in some manner which will 
absolutely secure the payment of such compensa- 
tion. 

Besides accident compensation, sickness insur- 
ance will receive much attention and the commit- 
tee will emphasize the fact that social insurance 
is insurance for the masses, for those who would 
not otherwise be insured. In the words of a 
member of the committee, “we should inquire into 
the desirability of insurance against all emergen- 
cies of life of the working classes. When we 
classify the causes of poverty, we enumerate the 
various kinds of insurance.” 

The extension of the compensation principle 
to embrace occupational diseases is already pro- 
vided for in the association’s bill recently intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator Kern. It is under- 
stood that sub-committees have already begun the 
careful investigation of the operation of state 
insurance funds established in several states for 
the purpose of providing workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

The first definite action taken by the committee 
is to prepare for a national conference on social 
insurance to be held in Chicago in June. This 
will be the first attempt in the United States to 
provide for a thorough-going and comprehen- 
Sive discussion of this subject in a representative 
gathering called especially for the purpose. It 
may be expected to have an important bearing 
on the development of public interest in advance 
of the International Congress on Social Insur- 
ance in Washington in 1915. It is anticipated 
that the members of the American committee of 
the International Congress will participate in the 
June conference. 
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COMPENSATION BILLS PROPOSED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA COMMISSION 


The latest state compensation commission 
heard from is that of Pennsylvania. The com- 
mission’s report is devoted almost entirely to its 
seven proposed bills, the short preliminary state- 
ment being little more than an explanation of 
these bills. The commissioners had eighteen 
months to do their work and instead of spend- 
ing this time in gathering accident statistics, 
they made use of data already collected by the 
state Department of Factory Inspection and 
studied the statistics and experience of other 
state commissions. 5 

The proposed legislation shows that they 
made a full analysis of all the laws passed by 
the earlier commissions, for their proposals deal 
with some of the outstanding problems of com- 
pensation legislation. Among the proposed bills 
are an act requiring the reporting of industrial 
accidents, an act to provide for the incorpora- 
tion and regulation of employers’ mutual liability 
insurance associations, and an act providing that 
in case of the insolvency of an insured em- 
ployer, the insurer shall make the payment direct 
to the injured employe. An act is also before 
the legislature creating a commission for 
further study. 

In view of constitutional difficulties, a compen- 
sation bill of the so-called elective form is pro- 
posed. To pave the way, however, for more 
advanced legislation hereafter, the following 
amendment to the state constitution is proposed: 


“The General Assembly may enact laws re- 
quiring the payment by employers, or employ- 
ers and employes jointly, of reasonable compen- 
sation for injuries to employes arising in the 
course of their employment and for occupational 
diseases of employes, whether or not such in- 
juries or diseases result in death, and regardless 
of fault of employer of employe, and fixing the 
basis of ascertainment of such compensation and 
the maximum and minimum limits thereof, and 
providing special or general remedies for the 
collection thereof; but in no other cases shall 
- the General Assembly limit the amount to be 
recovered for injuries resulting in death, or for 
injuries to persons or property; and, in case 
of death from such injuries, the right of action 
shall survive, and the General Assembly shall 
prescribe for whose benefit such actions shall 
be prosecuted. No act shall prescribe any limi- 
tations of time within which suits may be 
brought against corporations for injuries to 
persons or property, or for other causes, differ- 
ent from those fixed by general laws regulating 
actions against natural persons, and such acts 
now existing are avoided.” 


The elective bill which covers all employments 
presumes acceptance of compensation in default 
of rejection. It is made more exact in the defi- 
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nition of terms used than other laws in order 
that the operation of the law may not be hindered 
by uncertainties. 

The rate of compensation is not high, being 
50 per cent of wages or wage loss, but the act 
contains the compensatory clause that cases of- 
total permanent disability shall be provided for 
for life, the rate of compensation being lowered 
after three hundred weeks to 40 per cent of 
wages. The provision for medical or surgical 
care is, on the other hand, only $25, a lower 
rate than is provided in any other bill, and ob- 
viously inadequate in cases of serious injury. 
Compensation is not to be paid for the first two 
weeks after injury. Non-resident aliens are, by 
the terms of the bill, to .be provided for on the 
same scale as residents. 

The commission, believing that since -“a fer- 
tile cause of accidents recognized by . every 
authority is . excessive hours of labor,” 
suggestions for legislation regulating hours lay 
well within their scope, propose as their seventh 
bill an act reducing the maximum hours of wo- 
men’s labor in Pennsylvania from sixty to fifty- 
four. Most of these bills have been introduced 
into-the state legislature. 

The compensation committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, whose work for 
national insurance for industrial accidents is 
well known, has recently framed a compulsory 
and also an elective bill along the lines of 
the ,English system. The bills contain a com- 
pulsory insurance clause with choice of methods, 


among them mutuals of employers or of 
employers and their workmen, the latter 
with additional benefits in proportion to 


the workman’s contribution. Heavy fines are 
the penalty for failure to insure, or to deposit 
security with the state insurance department. 

The bill would cover all employments, except 
casual labor and domestic service where no 
machinery is used. Accidents which can be 
proved by the employer to be due to intoxica- 
tion or the neglect of safeguards provided are 
excluded, the latter provision being designed to 
stimulate accident prevention by employers. A 
compensation commission appointed by the 
courts and approved by the supreme court 
would administer the act. 

Fourteen days must elapse before the payment 
of accident benefits, but medical care must be sup- 
plied during the time. The amount of medical care 
is not, as in many of the state laws, limited to any 
fixed sum, but the expression “such charges as 
prevail in the same community for similar treat- 
ment of persons of like standard of living” 
some people will criticise in view of the low 
grade of medical science which the poor are able 
to employ for themselves. 


The benefits are not large. For total incapae- 
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ity the amount would be 50 per cent of wages 
for a maximum of five hundred weeks; for par- 
tial incapacity 50 per cent of wage loss. The 
maximum death benefit is 50 per cent of wages 
for three hundred weeks if two or more total 
- dependents survive, less for one total dependent 
or for*partial dependents. To non-resident fam- 
ilies of aliens no benefits would be paid. 

The following clause, in conjunction with com- 
pulsory insurance is designed to provide for the 
injured person in the event of the employer’s 
insolvency: 


“No policy of insurance issued under this act 
shall contain any provision relieving the in- 
surer from payment if the insured becomes in- 
solvent or discharged in bankruptcy during the 
period that the policy is in operation, or the 
compensation, or any part of it, is due and un- 
paid. Every policy shall provide that the work- 
man shall have a first lien upon any amount be- 
coming due on account of such policy to the in- 
sured from the insurer, and that in case of the 
legal incapacity, inability or disability of the 
insured to receive the amount due and pay it 
over to the insured workman, or his depend- 
ents, said insurer shall pay the same directly to 
such workman, his agent, or to a trustee for him 
or his dependents to the extent of discharging any 
obligation of the insured to said workman or 
his dependents.” 


OTHER STATE REPORTS 
AND PROPOSED LAWS 


The Massachusetts Commission, after its elec- 
tive insurance act has been in operation six 
months, has published its full report, which con- 
tains the complete text of all state compensation 
laws passed up to this year. 

The Colorado Commission, hampered by the 
fact that the money appropriated to it was not 
forthcoming, has issued only a small pamphlet 
report but has introduced a bill into the state 
legislature. 

From the Connecticut Commission comes a 
report devoted to its compulsory compensation 
law recently introduced into the state legisla- 
ture. It covers twenty general classes of haz- 
ardous trades. The commissioners reject the 
elective plan because they believe that the with- 
drawal of the defense of assumption of risk 
under so-called elective laws may make them 
unconstitutional. Even aside from the constitu- 
tionality question, they believe that such a law 
does in fact deprive the employer of the equal 
protection of the law. A compulsory law should, 
they believe, pass the constitutionality test. The 
verdict in the Washington case, has, they believe, 
put upon a firm basis the opinion already held 
by many lawyers of high standing that the 
“principle of the Ives Case [declaring uncon- 
stitutional the New York compulsory compensa- 
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tion law] was not sound and will not be fol- 
lowed in other jurisdictions.” 

The Oregon Commission has also printed a 
short report and its bill for an elective state in- 
surance law has passed both houses of the state 
legislature. A law has passed both houses in 
West Virginia as has an amendment to the 
Ohio law, both of which will be outlined in THE 
Survey later. Laws or amendments to laws have 
also been introduced into the legislatures of 
Maine, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, Missouri, Cal- 
ifornia, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Though the Missouri commission never issued 
a report an interesting local investigation into 
a hundred industrial accidents in Kansas City 
has, however, been published by the Factory 
Inspection Department of the Kansas City Board 
of Public Welfare, supplemented by the study of 
220 fatal industrial accidents in St. Louis con- 
ducted by the School of Social Economy. The 
Kansas City investigation was made by W. I. 
Potter, city factory inspector, and the studies 
of the two cities are brought together in one 
publication to furnish an answer to these three 
questions: 


Why does Missouri need a Workman’s Com- 
pensation Law? 

Why does Missouri need a thorough and com- 
prehensive act providing for the health, safety 
and comfort of her workers? 

Why does Missouri need an adequately sup- 
ported state wide factory inspection system? 


Fifty-four per cent of the Kansas City acci- 
dents were preventable, 24 per cent of them be- 
ing due to the workers’ own or fellow workers’ 
negligence and 30 to employers’ failure to pro- 
vide safeguards. Of the eighty-five non-fatal 
accidents, sixty-one received no wage payment 
during illness, the average length of disability 
being nine and a half weeks. Of these, thirty 
were the sole support of seventy-three persons 
including thirty-six children under sixteen. Only 
nine had no dependents or semi-dependents. The 
fifteen who met with fatal accidents left thirty- 
six persons wholly dependent on them. Of the 
fatal accidents four received compensation in 
amounts ranging from $125 to $2,000, and eight 
had suits pending; about half were insured. 
Thirty-three of the eighty-five had received some 
compensation; twenty-three suits were pending. 

The study of the St. Louis cases shows that 
financial aid, in the 104 cases where it could be 
traced, amounted to almost $73,000; of this $40,- 
000 came through insurance and other forms of 
providence on the workmen’s part, and less than 
$33,000 from compensation through liability suits. 
Almost one-fifth of the number of injured per- 
sons were left without resources and 180 of the 
victims of fatal accidents were fifty years or 
under in age. 
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The following St. Louis cases are typical: 


No. 82—This girl, nineteen years old, was 
killed because of a defective elevator. Her par- 
ents received no insurance or compensation. The 
young man to whom she was engaged went crazy 
as a result of the loss, while the shock also caused 
the mother’s death. 

No. 207—This man was a city inspector. While 
inspecting a bridge which was in the course of 
construction, he lost his balance and fell. The 
city for which he had worked seventeen years 
did nothing for his widow and child fifteen years 
old, but he had $3,500 insurance. 


“* LOWER RENTS ”’ 
AS A CITY SLOGAN 


B-z-z-z-z-z-z went the bell every five minutes 
throughout the lower rents exhibit of the New 
York Congestion Committee. “Every time this 
bell rings,’ explained a placard, “land values 
increase $1,000 in New York. Who gets it? 
Land speculators. Who makes it? You, when 
you pay your rent.” 

The device was only one of many used to 
portray the social evils of high rents, and the 
legislation which the Congestion Committee 
holds will ameliorate them. For the exhibit, 
avowedly a piece of propaganda in favor of a 
specific change in the tax laws, was more than 
a tract on rents. It showed, through printed 
signs, cartoons, maps, and plaster dummies of 
a consumptive, a laborer, a working girl, etc., 
the disease, congestion and poverty that exist in 
large sections of Manhattan, and called for a 
greater measure of public control over real es- 
tate than the present tenement-house laws af- 
ford. The attendance for the first two days was 
over 11,000. Incidentally, the exhibit was per- 
haps the sharpest attack on land speculation 
that has been made recently in New York. 

To establish the fact of high rents, the find- 
ings of the recent investigation made by the 
English Board of Trade in twenty-eight large 
cities in the United States were displayed. The 
predominant rents in New York are more than 
half as high again as the rents in eleven of these 
cities and more than a quarter as high again 
as the rents in nineteen. The English board 
found that the lowest weekly rent for three 
rooms in New York is over a fifth more than 
the rent for the same number of rooms in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland or Philadelphia. 

The placards set forth that the rent for a 
good three or four room apartment in most parts 
of New York near factories is at least $180 a 
year. They compared the average earnings of 
eleven classes of workers with this figure to 
show that rent eats up 30 per cent of the aver- 
age annual earnings of all workers in factories 
in New York; 32 per cent in the case of clock 
and watch makers; 41 per cent in the case of 
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hosiery and knit goods workers; and as high 
as 45 per cent in the case of box makers. 

Such rents as these, it was contended, make 
it necessary for people on small incomes to 
crowd into few rooms and take lodgers; for 
scrubwomen and seamstresses to spend for shel- 
ter what they need for food; for young children 
to go to work instead of to school; for con- 
sumptives to go back to work before they are 
able, and for working people to strike for higher 
wages. A three room apartment, such as would 
rent in different sections of the city for from 
$11 to $16 per month, was reproduced in one 
corner of the hall. This was made to serve two 
purposes. The interior was darkened so as to 
show the conditions permitted by the tenement 
house law in rooms that are technically light— 
a plea for standards of daylight as well as cubic 
space and openings to the outer air. This apart- 
ment was equipped with new furniture, cooking 
utensils, stove, chinaware, etc., costing $87.73, 
or about one-half of the annual rental of the 
apartment. In other words, such a family has 
to spend for rent each year twice over the total 
value of its household belongings. 

One cartoon showed a stork bearing a child 
about to. light onthe: root of a shack. Ihe 
father is leaning out of the window exclaiming, 
“How can I pay the rent?” A second fgure, 
personifying land ownership, rubs his hands, 
saying, “That means $800 a year more in land 
values for me.” The drawing, at first sight, 
looks far fetched. The point of the words put 
in the landowner’s mouth is, of course, that if 
you divide the increase in land values in New 
York in recent years by the increase in people, 
you get $800. And the father’s remark turns 
out to be a translation by the cartoonist of a 
passage contained in the 1908 report of the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
This read: 


“It is well known among social workers that 
the birth of a child is a serious menace to the 
prosperity of the ordinary day laborer’s family, 
and that in the case of the unskilled poor in our 
great cities the birth of a second or third child 
even in prosperous times often brings disaster 
to the home.” 


Below this quotation the congestion commit- 
tee asked: “Must we cut the babies out, or shall 
we get rents reduced so that the birth of a child 
is not a tragedy?” 

How charitable relief by itself falls short of 
meeting the situation was the theme of other 
placards. Indeed, a sprightly unexpectedness 
was lent to panel after panel by the liberties 
taken with photographs and statements of phil- 
anthropic bodies. The outgivings of housing 
committees, tuberculosis dispensaries and relief 
societies were grist to the tax reformers’ mill. 
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On one placard, for example, was pinned a genu- 
ine letter of appeal, which recited under the 
letter-head of a well-known organization that 
Mrs. D., who had four small children and no 
husband, was sick. Ten dollars a week, it was 
explained, was wanted for the woman until she 
could go to work, and five dollars thereafter 
until her oldest boy could help her. Four hun- 
dred dollars, it was declared in the letter, would 
be ample, and all of this, it was added, would 
be used for the rehabilitation of the family. 
The committee’s caustic comment on this was as 
follows: 


“If this $400 is expended thus: $10 a week 
for 10 weeks and $5 for 60 weeks—the rental 
for the 70 weeks will be about $140. Does this 
sum go for rehabilitation or for exorbitant 
rents?” 


DO SWELLING LAND VALUES 
BELONG TO THE COMMUNITY? 


There is general agreement as to the existence 
of high rents and the evils of congestion in New 
York, but when it came to analyzing causes and 
offering remedies, the committee was entering 
controversial ground. _It contended: 


“The chief reason for the high rents is the 
fact that buildings are taxed at the same rate 
as land values. This discourages the natural 
construction of buildings, and encourages the 
holding of land out of use for the speculative 
increase in the value, chiefly due to the presence 
and the industry of the city’s population.” 


The committee’s further way of putting this 
was to say that a tax on buildings is substantially 
a fine on buildings. For example, for replacing 
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an old dark room tenement, assessed for $5,000, 
by a healthful tenement assessed for $30,000, 
the fine is $457. . For constructing a factory as- 
sessed for $50,000 the fine is $915. For build- 
ing a $3,000 home the fine is $54.90. 

To demonstrate that large quantities of land 
actually are being held in an unimproved condi- 
tion, the committee gave some interesting fig- 
ures. In Manhattan, it declared, out of a total 
of 94,496 parcels of land 7,622 are being held 
without improvements. These 7,622 parcels have 
a valuation of $169,793,000. In the Bronx, out 
of a total of 63,047 parcels, 32,016 are vacant. 
Their value is $135,496,508. In Richmond, out 
of a total of 31,443 parcels, 17,531 are vacant. 
Their value is $13,831,037. The 79,681 vacant 
parcels in Queens, out of a total of 126,065, are 
valued at $142,722,081. In Brooklyn 49,144 par- 
cels are vacant out of a total of 206,279, and 
their value is $161,892,217. 

To support its contention that swelling land 
values in the cities are created principally by 
the mere presence and labor of the people who 
make up the population, the committee quoted 
from the New York World for October 18, 
1912. The World reported the recent sale of a 
piece of land on Wall Street at the rate of $25,- 
000,000 per acre; another parcel at the corner 
of Broadway and Sixth Avenue sold at the rate 
of $16,000,000 an acre; and a third, at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and 34th Street, at the rate 
of $38,000,000 per acre. 

From insisting that such values as these are 
largely socially created values, the placards 
passed on to the contention that in mere justice 
a greater percentage of those values ought to be 
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ANNUAL FINES FOR BUILDING ENTIRPRISES 
IN NEW YORK CITY 

FOR REPLACING OLD DARK ROOM TENEMENT ASSESSED FUR ‘$000 2 

WITH HEALTHY TENEMENT ASSESSED FOR 130,400. ee ee FINE 457.50 

FIR CONSTRUCTING FACTORY, ASSESSED FOR 50,000... ------- a 

FOR BUILDING A HOME ASSESSED FOR'3000....-.------. " 


IS IT A CRIME 


To build a factory or 
a home, or to replace a 
dirty, dark-room tene- 
ment with a healthful 
one in New York city, 
asked the Congestion 
Committee in one of the 
eartoons shown at its 
Lower Rents Wxhibit. 
The contention is, of 
course, that these im- 
provements are penal- 
ized by the taxes put 
on them, Another car- 
toon showed a_ work- 
ingman with wife and 
daughter leaving a sub- 
way exit up town. A 
huge sign, “Held for 
High Prices,” on a large 
tract of vacant land di- 
rectly confronts them. 
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A JOY RIDE 
A cartoon shown at the New York Lower Rents Exhibit 


restored to their creators, the people of the city. 
It was pointed out that in 1912 the ground rental 
of land in Manhattan, at 6 per cent of its as- 
sessed value, would be $187,663,148. The com- 
munity secured from taxes on this land $57,239,- 
700, or less than one-third that sum. 

How to get more of this value for the people 
was the main propaganda of the exhibit. The 
recommendation was that the tax rate on build- 
ings be reduced and that on land increased. This 
is the aim of the Salant-Schaap bill now before 
the New York legislature. The specific pro- 
posal of this measure is that the tax rate on all 
buildings in New York city shall be gradually 
reduced to one-half the tax rate on land. This 
is to be brought about by five equal reductions 
in five consecutive years, beginning in 1914, 
provided the measure be approved by a majority 
of the votes cast on a referendum in a municipal 
election this fall. It is the contention of the 
committee that the Salant-Schaap bill will com- 
pel land owners in greater New York to pay 
$20,000,000 a year more in taxes than the $83,- 
000,000 now derived from that source. Students 
of taxation are fairly agreed that it is much less 
easy to shift land taxes onto the tenant than it 
is to shift building taxes. Further, that the 
owners of buildings would pay smaller taxes, 
and could afford to charge less rent, owners of 
vacant land would throw it into the market 
rather than hold it speculatively, and the com- 
petition of new structures would at least keep 
the rents of existing buildings stationary and 
open many new buildings, and so relieve con- 
gestion. In bringing the figures down to terms 
familiar to the average tenant’s pocketbook, the 
exhibitors went so far as to prophesy that if the 
Salant-Schaap bill goes through, the referendum 
carries, and the five-year reductions are made, 
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every tenant in New York will be saved at least 
a month’s rent a year, nearly every owner of a 
small home will be saved from one-sixth to one- 
tenth of his taxes and most owners of factories 
will be saved an eighth to a tenth of their taxes. 

As a final warning to those who had made 
the round of the four walls, the exhibitors evi- 
dently took a leaf out of Mr. Bryan’s famous 
16-to-1 speech. A monumental cross, nine feet 
high, bears this inscription: 


“Sacred to the memory of New York’s mar- 
tyred men, women and children, unnum- 
bered and unknown, who are taxed to death 
every year to save land owners from paying 
their share of taxes.” 


Here, then, as in the tariff agitation, a ques- 
tion of personal morals is thrust into the discus- 
sion of the fiscal system. By chance it was in 
this same building that, before the Novem- 
ber elections, the Wilson Campaign Committee 
conducted its chamber of horrors; and by a co- 
incidence Benjamin C. Marsh, the executive sec- 
retary of the Congestion Committee, was in 
charge of it. Not only the real estate interests, 
but various public bodies are opposed to halving 
the tax rates on buildings, either in principle or 
as a practical measure. The most frequent criti- 
cism made is that it is a thin veneer for the sin- 


gle tax; the most serious that it will not 
break up congestion or improve conditions 
for the small home owner or the wage- 
earning tenant. These critics have yet, 


however, to resort to an exhibit to put their op- 
position in terms that all who run may read. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Marsh’s show, which goes from 
Manhattan to Brooklyn and the Bronx, is 
shrewdly calculated to catch the eye of those 
who walk and hang on straps, rather than those 
who run six-cylinder cars. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
MEASURES IN ILLINOIS 


Vocational education, long a matter of national 
importance, is rapidly becoming one of popular 
interest. Witness the intense discussion that 
has been going on for six months in Illinois, 
where parents, educators, bankers, merchants and 
manufacturers have carried on a fight by press, 
pamphlet and report that has attracted the at- 
tention of interested persons throughout the 
country. The first rumblings of the battle were 
heard three years ago. Since then investigation 
has been added to investigation and at least one 
trip has been made to Europe to bring back the 
lessons of foreign experience. It wasn’t long be- 
fore the public began to see that such recondite 
phrases as “part time plan,” “continuation 
schools” and “dual control” really had to do 
with the vital question of how the citizenship 
of the future should be trained to meet the de- 
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mands that will be put upon it. The Chicago 
Tribune ran a series of articles by leading edu- 
cators and social workers dealing with the vari- 
ous plans proposed, and the Record-Herald sent 
a man to Madison to study the workings of the 
Wisconsin experiment. 

Almost from the first interest centered around 
the question whether the new education should 
be incorporated in the present public school sys- 
tem, under the same control as the elementary 
curriculum, or whether it should be granted sepa- 
rate schools and independent control. Three 
bills, representing three interested groups, were 
put into the field. These were taken into a 
series of conferences and in January one bill 
came out. This measure, known as the “confer- 
ence bill” is now before the legislature. One 
other measure may be introduced. The two bills 
reflect the two points of view with regard to 
“control.” 

Up to the present time so little has actually 
been achieved in establishing vocational educa- 
tion that plans now adopted are likely to exert 
great influence on future development. Close 
attention is being paid, therefore, to the progress 
of events in Illinois. In 1909 and 1910 reports 
were made on some phase of vocational or in- 
dustrial education or committees were appoint- 
ed to study the question by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, the Commercial Club, the 
City Club and the Illinois Bankers’ Association. 
Perhaps nothing indicates more clearly the status 
of vocational education in Illinois at that time 
than the following quotation from the report 
of the Illinois Educational Commission, made 
early in 1911: 

“The commission regards the whole question 
of industrial and vocational training as in such 
nebulous condition that it does not feel that any 
definite recommendation concerning it as it ap- 
plies to the public schools of the state can be 
made without a painstaking and thorough in- 
vestigation of the whole subject.” 


TWO BILLS AND 
WHAT THEY MEAN 


In the winter of 1911 and the spring of 1912 
the matter of securing state legislation for voca- 
tional education was brought gradually to public 
attention. At a conference held under the aus- 
pices of the Illinois Bankers’ Committee, to which 
the state teachers’ association and others were 
invited, a committee was appointed to draft a 
bill. It was understood that this bill would ask 
for state aid for vocational education which 
should be given under the direction of the reg- 
ular school authorities, and should foster im- 
partially agriculture, commerce, and the domes- 
tic and industrial arts. The apparent purpose 
of the measure finally drawn was the promo- 
tion of manual training, agriculture and domes- 
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tic science, rather than the inauguration of spe- 
cific vocational training. 

Meanwhile the Commercial Club and the City 
Club had prepared bills embodying their views. 
The Bankers’ Committee now enlarged its con- 
ference and invited representatives of several 
bodies, among them the commercial and city 
clubs, to consider the three bills together. A 
committee was appointed to draft a new measure. 
The chairman of the committee was the presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois and the com- 
mercial and city clubs were represented in its 
membership. After several committee meetings 
and two full conferences the bill known as the 
Conference Vocational Education Bill was 
adopted. This was in January of this year. 

Notwithstanding that this measure was drafted 
by a committee in which the Commercial Club 
was represented, it is probable that that organi- 
zation will insist on presenting its bill also to the 
legislature. In brief, the latter bill proposes a 
system of supplemental schools for children who 
have left the present system. These schools are 
to be supported by a special tax, one-half local 
and one-half state, and are to be administered 
by a separate state and a separate local board. 
The report which accompanied the bill recom- 
mends the German system of vocational educa- 
tion and urges it as the only adequate means 
of securing real vocational training. It says 
also on this point: 

“It is plainly impossible to provide in the pres- 
ent system of elementary and secondary schools 
the instruction recommended. Separate schools 
are necessary whose equipment, corps of teach- 
ers, and board of administration must be in the 
closest possible relation to the occupations. In 
such schools the applications of general educa- 
tion to vocational work can be made only by 
men who know the vocations.” 


The “Conference Bill” provides state aid to 
any school district maintaining vocational or 
prevocational courses in agriculture, commerce, 
or in the domestic or industrial arts. Provoca- 
tional courses may be maintained in connection 
with the regular program of studies in the ele- 
mentary or high schools, and vocational courses 
may be so conducted or may be organized in 
separate schools or departments of schools. The 
bill further provides that, while the vocational 
work is to be administered by the regular school 
board, no state aid can be received without the 
approval of a local Committee on Vocational 
Education, appointed by the Board of Education. 
Among other duties this committee is charged 
with formulating and recommending to the 
Board of Education rules and regulations for 
the conduct of such schools or departments as, 
under the act, are entitled to state aid. 

It will thus be seen that the former of these ° 
bills is specific, relatively narrow in scope, but 
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consistent throughout. The program which it 
proposes could, its enemies admit, be carried out 
effectively. Its advocates say that it is intended 
to leave the present school system untouched. 
Its opponents declare that this is no credit to it 
because the regular schools need the regenerat- 
ing influence of specific vocational purpose and 
method. 

The “Conference Bill” is more general and at- 
tempts an improvement in the present school 
organization. If effectively carried out it is be- 
lieved that it would have a profound effect on 
public education. That it can thus be effectively 
administered, its opponents claim to be extremely 
doubtful, because of the inability and disinclina- 
tion of school men in general to work out the 
many problems incident to the establishment of 
genuine vocational courses. 


THE AWAKENING 
OFS THE WPEORLE 


The discussion of the several measures has 
been marked occasionally by personalities which 
have prejudiced judgment and obscured the real 
issues, but there has also been thoughtful effort 
to present with fairness all sides of a compli- 
cated question. A strong popular interest has 
been aroused not only in vocational education 
but in the whole school system. ‘Whether the 
“dual” or the “unit” party as they are called 
will develop the greater strength, few at this 
time feel qualified to predict. Few organizations 
have formally approved the dual system, though 
it has the support of many able and respected 
individuals. On the other hand, letters received 
by the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, who has had a heavier correspondence on 
this matter than on any other single question, 
have almost invariably protested against the 
“dual” system. They have come from all parts 
of the state and have represented many differ- 
ent kinds of bodies. This is taken by many per- 
sons to indicate that the people of Illinois are 
inclined to repudiate the assertion that the school 
system cannot be developed so as to meet any 
and all demands which an evolving social and 
industrial order may make upon it for the good 
ot the whole people. 

The “Conference Bill” is in the. hands of the 
Senate Committee on Education, not having been 
introduced into the House. It is felt generally 
that there is little chance of any legislation un- 
less the two factions get together. 

There seems little doubt about the attitude of 
the teachers. The Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation in December, 1912, passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“That vocational education should be so 
administered as to maintain the unity of the 
public school system.” 
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FRIEDMANN’S .CURE 
FOR TUBERCULOSIS 

While all eyes are turned toward Dr. Fried- 
mann’s widely heralded cure for tuberculosis, 
the disease recognizes no armistice and is stead- 
ily advancing. This is not the time for the 
forces arrayed against the white plague to mark. 
time, declares the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. The 
Executive Committee of the association emphat- 
ically pointed out this danger when some Ohio 
legislators wanted to halt the public tuberculosis 
campaign in that state until they ascertained 
the value of Dr. Friedmann’s treatment. 

The plan of the same legislators to appro- 


priate state money for an investigation of 
the treatment was characterized as a “sheer 
waste.’ .“If there is any value in the 


treatment, it will be determined by the United 
States Public Health Service investigation,” 
the committee declared in a telegram sent to the 
supporters of pending tuberculosis legislation in 
Ohio. The message also expressed the hope 


“that the bills now before the Ohio legislature, 
providing for adequate supervision of tubercu- 
losis by the state board of health and for exten- 
sion of hospital provision, visiting nursing, and 
education, will be enacted into law, and that no 
ill-advised temporary excitement will obstruct 
the progress of the campaign in Ohio which is 
proceeding on sound lines and in the only way 
which promises success in the future.” 


This may be assumed to be a message which 
the association would send to all communities 
where a similar situation exists. The official 
organ of the association, The Journal of the Out- — 
door Life, denounces the “abuse of publicity” 
by a syndicate which has 


“flooded the country, and particularly the west, 
with extravagant accounts of the ‘cures’ accom- 
plished in Berlin and which the most casual in- 
vestigation shows to be still open to question. 

There is no worse cruelty than to rouse 
false‘ hopes in the army of struggling sick, and 
that bitter disappointment awaits thousands of 
eager sufferers is the strong probability in the 
present instance.” 


In New York, meanwhile, the Board of Health 
has refused him permission to treat patients in 
the hospitals under its jurisdiction. The un- 
official explanation given for the step was that 
Dr. Friedmann has not yet promised to furnish 
the details necessary to a bacteriologist. These 
details were furnished by Ehrlich, Behring and 
Koch. Dr. Lederle, commissioner of health, has 
stated, however, that the board will make 
certain tests of the sample of his vaccine which 
Dr. Friedmann has turned over to it. The Fed- | 
eral Public Health Service will do the same. 
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LABOR AND THE 


_ SHERMAN LAW 


Since the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Danbury hatters’ case, or- 
ganized labor has been in fear of the Sherman 
Law. In that case the court held that the boy- 
cott conducted by the hatters was an act in 
restraint of trade, and mulcted the union in 
triple damages. At the recent Rochester con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
speakers asserted that the decision put the treas- 
uries of all labor organizations in jeopardy and 
pointed to the fact that the United Mine Work- 
ers were being sued for $750,000 under the 
Sherman Law. Several attempts have been 
made to get a bill through Congress exempting 
from the operation of that law labor unions and 
organizations of farmers. These have failed, 
however, and of late organized labor has been 
endeavoring to secure indirectly what it has 
failed to accomplish by specific legislation. 

One of the last official acts of William H. 
Taft as President of the United States was the 
veto of the sundry civil appropriation bill, in- 
volving $113,000,000. Of this sum $300,000 was 
apportioned to the department of justice to use 
in prosecuting violations of the anti-trust law, 
but a rider had been attached providing that no 
part of this sum could be used in suits against 
organizations of working men or of farmers. 
The President vetoed the bill, criticising this 
particular feature of it as “class legislation.” 

Three years ago the matter came to the fore 
in exactly the same way. An amendment was 
attached to the sundry civil bill prohibiting the 
use of any part of the appropriation by the de- 
partment of justice in the prosecution of organ- 
izations whose objects were to increase wages, 
shorten hours, or better the conditions of labor. 
It became known that the President was op- 
posed to this measure. The Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen happened 
to be in annual convention at just this time, and 
under instructions from the convention Presi- 
dent Carter sent a letter of protest to the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Taft’s reply states his objections to 
the rider. A part of his letter follows: 


“I am entirely opposed to such class legisla- 
tion. If it was proposed to amend the language 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law itself so as 
somewhat to narrow its scope, that would pre- 
sent a proper question for consideration, but so 
long as the present anti-trust law remains up- 
on the statute books, an attempt to modify its 
enforcement so as to render immune any class 
of persons, rich or poor, employers or employes, 
is improper legislation, and in my judgment 
ought to be opposed by your brotherhood. The 
laboring man and the trade unionist, if I under- 
stand him, asks only equality before the law. 
Class legislation and unequal privilege, though 
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expressly in his favor, will in the end work no 
benefit to him or to society.” 


The New York Evening Post, commenting on 
this year’s attempt to exempt labor unions from 
the operation of the Anti-Trust Law, declares 
that “if the thing is to be done, there is just one 
regular and honest way to do it, and that is by 
amending the Anti-Trust Act so as specially to 
exempt labor unions and farmers’ organiza- 
tions.” This attempt to accomplish indirectly 
the same end, says the Evening Post, “has now 
been blocked by Mr. Taft, and the question will 
be among the troublesome ones put over to the 
new administration. It will, however, require 
only courage and straightforwardness on Presi- 
dent Wilson’s part to deal with it satisfactorily.” 


RECONSTRUCTING A 
PROBATION SERVICE 


Exceptional attention has been given to the ex- 
aminations for the position of probation officer 
of the Juvenile Court of Chicago, the results 
of which have just been announced by Judge 
Pinckney.’ The decisions of the state Supreme 
Court, which excluded probation officers from 
the application of the civil service law, left their 
appointment in the hands of the circuit judges. 
They delegated the duty to Judge Merritt W. 
Pinckney. To assist him in examining the ap- 
plicants, he appointed an advisory committee 
consisting of Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen; Sherman 
C. Kingsley; Rev. Father Quille; Mrs. T. J. 
Meder, president of the Federation of Catholic 
Women’s Charities; and Dr. Emil G. Hirsch of 
Sinai Temple. 

Sixteen applicants entered the competition for 
the position of chief probation officer. At the 
head of the list stood Joel DuBois Hunter, who 
for six years resided at Chicago Commons. He 
was at once appointed to fill the office. 

Over three quarters of a thousand people com- 
peted for appointments as probation officers. 
Only 149 of these passed the written examina- 
tion, and but eighty the oral test. Of the six- 
teen appointments already announced for the 
thirty-eight vacancies, nearly all had been in 
some form of philanthropic work. In the order 
of their standing the list includes a truant of- 
ficer; a probation officer; a visiting housekeep- 
er; a Jewish Aid Society worker; a United 
Charities employe; a colored woman student at 
the School of Civics and Philanthropy, who came 
from Fisk University and has worked with the 
Juvenile Protective Association; an adult pro- 
bation officer; an agent for the Pennsylvania 
Children’s Aid Society; and another probation 
officer from Springfield, Ill, who also graduated 
from the Chicago School of Civics. 


18ee Probation and Politics, Tur Survey, March 80, 
912. 
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INTERSTATE CONFERENCE 
TO FIX MILK STANDARDS 


State Control of the Milk Industry and Bovine 
Tuberculosis were discussed at a conference re- 
cently held under the auspices of the New York 
Milk Committee at the New York Academy of 
Medicine. The conference was composed of 
delegates appointed by the governors of the New 
England and Middle States, representatives of 
the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, 
the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry, state 
anti-tuberculosis organizations, and officials of 
the health departments of several of the larger 
cities which receive interstate shipments of milk. 

At the request of the committee each governor 
sent three delegates, representing respectively 
the state Health Board, the State Agricultural 
Department or Cattle Bureau, and the dairy in- 
terests of the state. The committee stated in its 
letter to the governors that several of the New 
England and Middle States are actively consid- 
ering bills for the better control of dairy inspec- 
tion; that the interests of the consuming public 
in this group of commonwealths are identical, 
and that a greater uniformity in the laws is 
needed. 

The milk for Boston’s morning cup of coffee 
comes from all of the New England states and 
from New York; New York city secures its sup- 
ply from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut, while 
Philadelphia draws upon Delaware, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey. It 
was further urged by the committee that the im- 
posing of restrictions in one state which are 
more severe than those of its neighbor causes 
the latter to become a dumping gound for bad 
milk. 


This move to further a more complete control 
of the milk industry is an indirect outcome of the 
appointment in 1911 by the milk committee of a 
national commission on milk standards. The 
findings of this body were published by the na- 
tional government in the Public Health Reports 
(May 10, 1912), and have been made the basis 
for a great deal of the milk reform agitation 
during the past year. 

A day each was devoted by the conference to 
the consideration of state control of the milk in- 
dustry and of bovine tuberculosis. This program 
‘was planned to provoke discussion of the com- 
mittee’s plan for uniform state legislation fixing 
milk standards. The delegates approved of most 
of the propositions presented by the committee 
and agreed that the resolutions adopted at the 
conference should be made the basis for future 
legislation. The more important resolutions in 
substance were as follows: 


That the inspection of dairy farms should be 
under the supervision of the state authorities; 
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That the state control of the dairy inspection 
should be centralized in the Department 01 Agri- 
culture or the department having jurisdiction 
over live stock; 

That it should be the function of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, or department having 
jurisdiction over live stock, to perform the fol- 
lowing work: Veterinary inspection of dairy 
cattle, including physical examination and tuber- 
culin tests, sanitary inspection of dairy barns and 
their surroundings, water supply, drainage sys- 
tems, etc.; 

That the following work should be performed 
by the State Department of Health: Medical in- 
spection of dairy employes and milk handlers at 
creamery and shipping stations; sanitary inspec- 
tion of human dwellings, water supply, drainage 
systems, milk houses, shipping stations, factories, 
etc., and laboratory tests of milk; 

That the control of local milk supply by muni- 
cipal and town boards of health should include 
such duties as the issuance and revocation of li- 
censes of local distributors, classification and 
labeling of milk, inspection of all places where 
milk is handled and sold, and the making of lab- 
oratory tests to determine the efficiency of pas- 
teurizing machines and methods; 

That it is unnecessary and inadvisable to de- 
mand the destruction of cattle reacting to the 
tuberculin unless they show signs of generalized 
tuberculosis, and finally; 

That the dairy products from such cattle as 
react but do not show signs of tuberculosis on 
physical examination should be subjected to such 
measures as will render their products safe for 
the food of man or animal. 


CENTRAL COUNCILS 
FOR LARGE CITIES 


Chicago is the first city of over a million peo- 
ple to consider a central council of social agen- 
cies. The subject was discussed at the meeting 
of the Social Service Club on January 20. The 
speakers were Eugene T. Lies, general super- 
intendent of the Chicago United Charities; 
W. C. Cross, secretary of the Missouri State 
Board of Charities; and Francis H. McLean, 
general secretary of the American Association 
for Organizing Charities. 

It was granted by those present that the need 
of an organization to bring about a constructive 
unity in the social work of private agencies, was 
just as necessary in Chicago as in a smaller 
place. It was further urged by the speakers 
that the business men of the city because of 
the hap-hazard individualism which now per-— 
mits anyone to undertake a new work even if 
inopportunely timed might rush into some nar- 
rowed scheme of financial federation calculated 
to handicap development under present condi- 
tions. It was agreed that if a central council 
should be developed, it would probably have to 
be on a group plan, a delegate from each group 
of societies serving on the central committee. 
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NEW TYPE OF RURAL 
.SCHOOL 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


In many sections of the South, the parents 
of rural Negro children are ignorant ex-slave 
folk whose lives have been spent entirely on 
farms. They know nothing of intelligent cook- 
ing or proper housekeeping, nothing of the rules 
of health. Broken chairs, floors with holes in 
them, broken windows, leaky roofs, ragged and 


unwashed bedding, soil- 
ed dishes and _ table 
linen—these are the 
home surroundings of 
many of these chil- 
dren from infancy. 
In view of these 
conditions, it early be- 
came clear to us at 
Tuskegee that if we 
really wished to dove- 
tail school work into 
the real life of the 
people as a factor in 


horse, cow, garden and the little farm adjoining 
should have their place in the day’s schedule of 
teaching. 

Dining room, kitchen, and bedroom are used 
daily in teaching these children the ditterent 
phases of housekeeping, they actually doing the 
work. The girls of a certain grade take turns 
at the cooking. They come to the cottage in 
time to prepare the morning meal for the teach- 
ers and family. This is properly served in the 
dining room which has been set in order by 
another group of little girls—the aim being that 
all shall learn the best methods of service. The 
pupils set the bed-rooms in order and look after 
the small children of the teachers. All this is 
done under the vigilant eye of the mother teach- 
er, who is thoroughly competent, having been 
trained at Tuskegee Institute, mastering trades 
as well as academic work. The girls in the 
higher classes are 
taught cooking, but alf 
the girls receive instruc- 
tion in gardening, house- 
cleaning and sewing. 

The boys come direct- 
ly under the eye of the 
man of the house. They 
care for the small farm, 
the stock, yards and gar- 
den and do in addition a 
certain amount of farm 
carpentry. These are all 
real lessons with practi- 


their uplift, something 
more than the abstract 
teaching of cube root 
and verb conjugation 
should be offered in 
the class room. 

In Macon County, 


RISING STAR SCHOOL 


Top picture shows 
school before improye- 
ment; center, school af- 
ter remodeling. Bottom 
view, a domestic science 
class. 


Alabama, a plan is be- 


ing carried out which 

seems a good solution of this problem. ‘lt 
was decided that, to be of the greatest service 
to the child, to combat his environment, not 
only a special class room should be provided 
but everything surrounding the child should 
serve to instruct. As an experiment we con- 
structed a building on the order of our south- 
ern cottages, containing rooms for a family and, 
in addition, a large assembly room. A family, 
in which both parents were teachers, were ob- 
tained to live in the building. It was made 
clear to them that every room in the house and 
every thing about the house should serve as an 
object lesson; that front yard, back yard, stable, 


cal demonstrations quite as thoroughly explained 
as the black board exercises in the class room. 
We call it the Model School, meaning not that 
it is a model to any other school, but that every- 
thing in it and about it is a model to the girls 
and boys who attend. 

A double purpose is served in the Model 
School. It fits the child for life in the com- 
munity in which he lives and it affords material 
to give life to the exercises in his text books. 
The boy not only constructs the fence, but he 
figures out its cost—cost of nails, lumber, time 
—-a live exercise in arithmetic. In his gram- 
mar lesson he uses words suggested by his 
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fence and writes short compositions on his work. 

The same is true of the girl in the work of 
cooking, bed-making and table-setting. The tasks 
are done and then used to demonstrate the les- 
sons in books. This gives real interest to the 
classroom work as both teachers and children 
feel that they are writing, talking and figuring 
on actual things. 

To keep up interest in the school we frequently 
invite the parents to be present. They are made 
to feel that the school is a center for their ac- 
tivities. They become interested themselves, be- 
cause their children in learning useful things 
are doing work that the parents understand 
and appreciate. They go home with informa- 
tion about cotton, corn, winter greens; about 
the care of live stock and soil. They gain some 
idea about washing dishes, setting table and put- 
ting a room in order. 

The effect of the idea embodied in this school 
has been highly gratifying. A new light has 
come into the community which shows in the 
faces of many of the hard-headed old black folk, 
who used to be none too enthusiastic about ed- 
ucation. The change is only in process, of 
course, but there are fewer rags in the windows 
of the community, fewer tumble-down fences. 
This training has taken nothing from the “book 
learning” of these children’s education. Their 
teaching is thorough. In the Model School they 
complete the sixth grade, being admitted by cer- 
tificate to the corresponding class in Tuskegee 
Institute. Some, preferring to take a written 
test, have made the next higher class. With this 
double training of mind and hand the children 
of this community are brighter and happier and 
are’ doing much to add sweetness and content- 
ment to rural life. 


SOCIAL HYMNS WANTED 


In response to Dr. Patten’s editorial on the 
poetic expression of the social movement, THE 
Survey has received the following. Verses are 
still coming in and more are desired. Dr. Pat- 
ten plans some general treatment of the subject 
when sufficient material is in hand. 


TITLE CORRESPONDENT 
AV communication 0... ss. Fritz Tauber. 
Fiuma nity cutter -scva suchas sisi si Sarah Martyn Wright. 
A'Hymn of Justice...., 1; John Haynes Holmes. 
The City of the Light, 
by, Dra Melix Adler. anmca. Dr. Henry Neumann. 


America the Beautiful, 
by Prof. Katharine Lee (Kate B. Putnam, 
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TITLE CORRESPONDENT 

The Children’s (City: «2. Rey. Charles O. Grieshaber. 
Thy Kingdom Come........ James BH. Clarke. 
OVBroiber Christ. cee Ross W. Sanderson. 
To a Trained Social Worker. E. H. I. 
ViEDSCS eet sy srelenenstereverstovenore Rhea A. Smith. 
Marching Song of Brother- 

Nols Cee a Od tye DOO Margaret Sewall. 


Oh, Hark for the Hour is 
Coming, (author unknown) Allan Robinson. 
A World of Loving Men....Christopher Ruess. 


BPrOSPeSSieaa ere eeetre teereket j 
The Children of the Snow | H. A. Brandt. 
(OG pcenks Seu ey Anos cla cic 


Ode to Social Justice....... S. P. Quigley. 
Ode to the Nation......... S. E. Howard, M.D. 
This Our Hymn of Grateful 

Praise, 

by Folliott S. Pierpoint...Ross L. Finney. 
Poem on Child Labor...... Emma D. Phillips. 
Pilgrims scree watencde) sles clone Mary Antoinette Cannon. 
The: Breathmote tilect . 1+ <r Francis McKinnon Morton. 


ea to eo Fae meta ets | 

ea for and to Humanity. a 
Prayer for Social Justice... { So Ee aaiaes- 
Song: It Seems "to Me...... 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


A HEALTH PROGRAM FOR 
NEW YORK STATE 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Director Bureau of Municipal Research, New York : 


The political millennium is not so far away 
as we have been taught. At least its “rosy- 
fingered dawn” is here with assurance of a day 
that shall fulfill the promises of its early mes- 
sengers. 

My proof? The report of Governor William 
Sulzer’s “special commission to collect facts, re- 
ceive suggestions and make recommendations as 
to changes in the public health laws and their 
administration” for New York state. 

Important enough for its statements of fact 
and its recommendations, this report is bound 
to have nation-wide by-products in new kinds 
of social service by state health and school de- 
partments; new conservation activities by rural 
districts; new direction for volunteer social ser- 
vice; and new ways of fulfilling pledges, making 
friends and disarming enemies by governors and 
other public officers. 

Here in this report we have the most notable 
single program as yet enunciated by Governor 
Sulzer. It was drafted by a special commission 
—not merely non-partisan but other-partisan! 
Had a chairman been sought to excel in non- 
partisanship, none better could have been found | 


Bates of Wellesley...... \ Marion Pelton Guild. than Dr. H. M. Biggs, whose professional and 
Tae foricen Cat atten George Day. personal associates never think of him as having | 

HOS SCMRGS Aarnolooaons . D. Ehlers. : 
O God, Save Thy People, even party knowledge,. Had a Democratic gov- 

by Ebenezer Blliott...... Frederic Almy. ernor sought a secretary and assistant secre- 


Motherhood Gini nc ais cles cteste 
Today’s Prometheus Bound -Isabel Kimball Whiting. 
Peace Gifts rinse rm ce 


tary to excel in opposition to Tammanyism and 
to old style and new style Democratism, he could - 


} 
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hardly have found more ardent Bull Moosers 
than Homer Folks and John A. Kingsbury, known 
first, however, to New York state as enemies of 
disease and maladjusted industry and govern- 
ment. M. Adelaide Nutting as a representative 
of the nurses, Ansley Willcox and Doctors E. R. 
Baldwin, W. E. Milbank and John C. Otis com- 
plete the commission. 

Appointed January 10, the commission report- 
ed in part on February 15. In the meantime it 
held ten public hearings, received suggestions 
and information from sixty persons, wrote 836 
typewritten pages of testimony, communicated 
with 1,033 health officers in 1,435 towns and 
villages, analyzed replies from 652 health of- 
ficers, addressed forty-eight municipal health 
authorities, and analyzed the replies from twenty- 
eight. 

This is the governor’s summary of the special 
commission’s recommendations: 


1. That the tenure and compensation of the 
state health commissioner be such as to 
secure and retain the most efficient man in 
the state for that service, and that he be 
required to devote substantially his entire 
time to his official duties. 


2. That a public health council be established 
with power to adopt sanitary regulations 


3. That the state commissioner of health ex- 
ercise supervision over local health author- 
ities and be specifically charged with the 
enforcement of the public health law 


4. That the state, outside of New York city, 
be divided into at least twenty sanitary 
districts with an expert sanitary supervisor 
in each devoting full time to health work 


5. That the duties of town and village health 
boards otherwise provided for be trans- 
ferred to town boards and village boards 
of trustees 


6. That health officers of towns and villages 
receive an annual minimum salary equiva- 
lent to at least fifteen cents per inhabitant 
of the village or town 


7. That health officers of towns and villages 
be charged with the following duties: (1) 
Annual survey and a continuous super- 
vision of their districts; (2) examination 
of all school children; (3) inspection of all 
school buildings and places of popular as- 
semblage; (4) popular education as to pub- 
lic health; (5) securing full registration 
of communicable diseases and of births 
and deaths; (6) enforcement of public 
health laws and regulations 


8. The enactment of a modern statute for 
birth registration and other vital statistics 


9. Authority for each city, county, village and 
town to employ trained nurses, as infant 
welfare nurses, school nurses, tuberculosis 
nurses, and to visit the sick 
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10. That the tuberculosis law be amended so 
as to provide (1) for more complete re- 
porting of cases; (2) for supervision of 
reported cases by trained nurses; (3) for 
compulsory removal and detention of dan- 
gerous cases 


11. Additional state provision for 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 


incipient 


12. That a bureau of child hygiene, and a 
bureau of public health nursing, be added 
to the state department of health 

13 County hospitals for tubercilosis where not 
already established 

14 Adequate laboratory facilities readily avail- 
able for all health authorities 

15 Establishment of contagious disease hospit- 
als by local authorities, and their inspec- 
tion by the state health department 

16. Regulation of midwivery 


17. Reports of health officers made presumptive 
evidence of facts stated 


18. Extension of educational work of the state 
department of health 


19. Encouragement of courses in 


sanitary 
science in educational institutions 


Omit the name New York and these nineteen 
recommendations would with one or two excep- 
tions fit almost any state. There is still time 
to have your governor propose them for your 
state. Similarly the findings upon which the 
recommendations are based accurately describe 
conditions in most states although it is only fair 
to many of our smaller states to confess that 
especially in its educational work the New York 
Health Department is not only behind the best 
but probably below the average. 

May I confess to a slight disappointment be- 
cause (1) the city of New York is specifically 
exempted from the supervision of the proposed 
State Department of Health; (2) because the 
commission has not recommended the transfer 
of the quarantine service from New York state 
to the United States government and the conse- 
quent release of almost as much money as it 
would require to carry out all the recommenda- 
tions including treatment of tuberculosis; (3) 
because the physical examination of school chil- 
dren is placed with health officers rather than 
with school officers in the smaller communities; 
(4) because $10,000 is suggested as necessary to 
“secure a physician or recognized authority in 
public health work”; (5) because the relation 
of the state health service to clean milk is not 
quite clear; (6) because the report seems to 
concede, what facts actually disprove, that with- 
out any reorganization and with its present 
powers New York’s state health office could 
have accomplished vastly more by way of health 
promotion and education? 


840 
THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


Both the President’s inaugural address, voic- 
ing as it does the spirit of the new administra- 
tion, and the personnel of his cabinet, the ten 
men who, above all others, he must count upon 
to translate that spirit into action, are of un- 
usual concern to all those at work for social 
advance. 

The inaugural address deals only in the broad- 
est terms with the sphere of legislative effort, 
but there is no mistaking its vivid characteriza- 
tion of evils, its appeal to the sense of justice 
and right with which the nation started, and its 
plea for a mustering of the forces of humanity 
and of “all honest men, all patriotic, all forward- 
looking men.” 

Says the President: 


“We have been proud of our industrial achieve- 
ments, but we have not hitherto stopped thought- 
fully enough to count the human cost, the cost 
of lives snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and 
broken, the fearful physical and spiritual cost 
to the men and women and children upon whom 
the dead weight and burden of it all has fallen 
pitilessly the years through. The groans and 
agony of it all had not yet reached our ears, the 
solemn, moving undertone of our life, coming 
up out of the mines and factories and out of 
every home where the struggle had its intimate 
and familiar seat.” 


The changed conditions of our national life, 
the effort to get our bearings anew, and to steer 
our course accordingly are pointed out: 


“No one can mistake the purpose for which 
the nation now seeks to use the Democratic 
Party. It seeks to use it to interpret a change 
in its own plans and point of view. Some old 
things with which we had grown familiar, and 
which had begun to creep into the very habit of 
our thought and of our lives, have altered their 
aspect as we have latterly looked critically upon 
them, with fresh awakened eyes; have dropped 
their disguises and shown themselves alien and 
sinister. Some new things, as we look frankly 
upon them, willing to comprehend their real 
character, have come to assume the aspect of 
things long believed in and familiar, stuff of 
our own convictions. We have been refreshed 
by a new insight into our own life.” 


Service of the people through government is 
emphasized as the great new task which we are 
only beginning to set ourselves to work out: 


“Nor have we studied and perfected the means 
by which government may be put at the service 
of humanity, in safeguarding the health of the 
nation, the health of its men and its women and 
its children, as well as their rights in the struggle 
for existence. This is no sentimental duty. The 
firm basis of government is justice, not pity. 
These are matters of justice. There can be no 
equality of opportunity, the first essential of 
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justice in the body politic, if men and women 
and -children be not shielded in their lives, 
their very vitality, from the consequences 
of great industrial and social processes which 
they cannot alter, control, or singly cope with. 
Society must see to it that it does not itself 
crush or weaken or damage its own constituent 
parts. 


The newer righteousness is proclaimed in these 
words: 

“Justice, and only justice, shall always be our 
motto. 

“And yet it will be no cool process of mere 
science. The nation has been deeply stirred, 
stirred by a solemn passion, stirred by the knowl- 
edge of wrong, of ideals lost, of government too 
often debauched and made an instrument of 
evil.” 

And a stirring call for support and service 
rings out in the last paragraph: 

“This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of 
dedication. Here muster, not the forces of party, 
but the forces of humanity. Men’s hearts wait 
upon us; men’s lives hang in the balance; men’s 
hopes call upon us to say what we will do. Who 
shall live up to the great trust? Who dares fail : 
to try? I summon all honest men, all patriotic, 
all forward-looking men, to my side. God help- 
ing me, I will not fail them, if they will but 
counsel and sustain me!” 


If the new administration is a gauge of the 
temper of the American people, the watch-words 
with which isolated men and women have been 
heartening each other in the slow task of social 
reconstruction, and interpreting of the “solemn, 
moving undertone” of the life about them, have 
become the shibboleths of an epoch of internal 
statesmanship. 


The general feeling among social workers is 
that individually and as a body the new cabinet 
may be counted upon to be progressive in its 
attitude toward social measures,—Bryan, whose 
sympathy with the common needs and aspira- 
tions of the great mass of plain folk has never 
been clouded by his elevation to leadership, nor 
embittered by disagreement with his policies; 
McAdoo, who not only outwitted the engineers 
of New York by tunnelling the Hudson, but gave 
a new slogan for public service corporations— 
“The public be pleased’; Lane, who brings a 
record of independence and force on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the portfolio of 
the Interior Department, to which Walter L. 
Fisher has rendered such aggressively efficient 
service; McReynolds, who has been associated 
with Mr. Wickersham in an administration which 
has not only set a new standard of trust pros- 
ecution, but has shown social perspective in its 
attitude toward white slavery, the treatment of 
federal prisoners, etc.; Houston, who brings the 
training of a political economist to the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture; Garrison, who is hailed 
by the peace advocates who did not want a mil- 
itarist at the head of the War Department—and 
so on to the end of the list. 


The one unexplained gap is the absence of Louis 
D. Brandeis of Boston, whose name had been on 
the anticipatory lists until just before the inaug- 
uration. If the size of a man is to be gauged 
by the enemies he makes, the antagonism at 
this juncture of the interests—professional, 
political, business—which Mr. Brandeis has 
fought in his campaigns as “attorney for the 
people,” was a rare tribute to the man. His 
absence is the question mark which social work- 
ers have put over the Wilson administration, 
until the broad terms of the inaugural address 
are translated into action. 


Social workers are, of course, especially in- 
terested in the change whereby the former De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor has now be- 
come two departments, and in the men selected 
to head them. The new secretary of commerce, 
Mr. Redfield, is a manufacturer known not only 
as an indefatigable free trader but for his 
breadth of view, his cordial relations with em- 
ployes and his optimistic vision in the field of 
labor conditions. Work in his plant has meant 
livelihood—not for a day or a decade, but for a 
lifetime—for scores of men; there have been few 
managers so outspoken and vigorous in assert- 
ing that low labor costs and progressive labor 
conditions go hand in hand. 


The new Department of Labor, which is com- 
posed of four bureaus heretofore in other de- 
partments—the Bureau of Labor, Bureau of Im- 
migration, Children’s Bureau, and Bureau of 
Naturalization, has for its first secretary Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, author of the bill creating the 
department. Particular interest attaches to the 
fact that he went to work as a miner at the age 
of nine and served as secretary of the United 
Mine Workers of America at the time when John 
Mitchell was president of. the organization and 
thus served during the great anthracite strike 
of 1902. Mr. Wilson was chairman of the 
House Committee on Labor of the Congress just 
closed—a session in which with the new Demo- 
cratic backing, more labor legislation was passed 
than for years preceding. Among these meas- 
ures are the “phossy jaw” act, the extension of 
workmen’s compensation, the creation ot the 
Commission on Industrial Relations, and the 
eight-hour law for government contract work. 

One of the first acts of the new President—un- 
doubtedly with the cordial desire of the new sec- 
retary—has been the reappointment of Commis- 
sioner Charles P. Neill who will head the new 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and resume his arbi- 
tration work under the Erdman Act. 
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PEBBLES 
Dennis A, McCartuy in the Journal of Education. 


When oH read about the trouble in the mine and in the 
mill, 
When you read about the lockout and the strike ; 
When dishonor and dishonesty your morning papers fill 
In a way no decent citizen can like; 
Then there comes a strong temptation to have doubts 
about the nation, 
And to fear some dark disaster in the fogs; 
But take heart, my honest fellow, don’t you show a 
streak of yellow, 
For this country is not going to the dogs! 


When you read of rotten politics in city and in state, 
When you read of juggling justice on the bench ; 
When the price of food makes leaner every day the poor 
man’s plate, 
When the social muck is making quite a stench; 
Then a man may fairly wonder if there hasn’t, crime or 
blunder, 
Been a monkey-wrench dropped in among the cogs; 
But a state of abject terror is a most colossal error, 
For this country is not going to the dogs! 


For this good old ship, America, has weathered many a 
gale, 
She has sailed thru many a thicker fog before, 
And her crew have learned the habit of not knowing how 
to fail, 
Howsoe’er the stormy seas around may roar; 
She is staunch and stout and roomy, and tho seas and 
skies be gloomy, 
Let us leave all coward croaking to the frogs, 


Let us face in manly fashion all the panic and the pas- 


sion, 
For this country is not going to the dogs! 


* Ok OO 


ad Pl CALDWELL Co-operator is a true 

story of collective ownership by F. P. 
Stockbridge in the World’s Work. He tells of 
Lakefield, Minn., and the man who is responsible 
for its being the “most completely co-operative 
community in the United States.” Practically 
all its rural needs are community owned. 


ee ae 
A FARM hand had worked in the field from 
dawn until darkness, doing the chores by 
lantern light. “I’m going to quit,” he said to the 
farmer, at the end of the month. “You promised 
me a steady job.” 

“Well, haven’t you got one?” was the aston- 
ished reply. 

“No,” said the man; “there are three or four 
hours every night that I don’t have anything to 
do, and fool away my time sleeping.”—Western 
Architect and Builder. 


x OK Ox 


S PENCER J. GIBB, writing in The Child (Lon- 

don) reviews the special perils of the work- 
ing boy. These are economic waste in the dead 
end uneducational trades; forced maturity, which 
suppresses the spirit of boyhood, and substitutes 
knowingness for the acquirement of knowledge; 
and physical overstrain, which stunts the im- 
mature body. He notes among the forms of 
physical strain to which the working boy is sub- 
jected the excessive amount of walking which 
many of them have to do, and gives one case 
where an office boy’s record, kept on a pedo- 
meter for a week, showed that he averaged twen- 
ty-eight miles a day in the performance of his 
work. 
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To save from moral, mental and physical over- 
strain Mr. Gibb recommends protective labor 
legislation, vocational training with part time 
work up to seventeen years, and the furnishing 
of opportunities for club and social life. 


* OK OK 


ONE by-product of the Lawrence Strike and 

the legal proceedings at Salem; the San 
Diego vigilantes; the jailing of Mayor Lunn of 
Schenectady and other like happenings has been 
an outpouring of verse in the radical press, for 
which religious and secular history have been 
rifled for analogies. Many have been crude; 
some have been of the sort not easily to be tossed 
aside. Of such, is The Outcast by Reginald 


Wright Kauffman in the International Socialist - 


Review: 
THE OUTCAST 


They would not hear him. How they smiled 
That he, who talked with courtesans, 
Who said: “Be led as by a child,” 
Who supped with low-browed publicans. 
Should dare to preach! A hare-brained boor, 
A rustic in a city stew! 
They could not listen—that was sure— 
They could not listen then; can you? 


And when he turned to violence, 
Assaulting brokers—men of peace— 
The priests themselves, in self-defense, 
Surrendered him to the police— 
A sweat-stained working-man to them, 
They jeered him up the hill of death: 
This carpenter of Bethlehem, 
Jesus, this chap from Nazareth. 


What has been shall be; so today 
In_ strict accordance with the law 
We hoot the jay and turn to slay: 
We send our Christs to Golgotha; 
Where rotting hovels bring the rents, 
Where there is darkness and disgrace, 
Where there are “model tenements,” 
We keep the rascals in their place. 


And so, in children bleached by toil, 

In working-women starved to shame, 
In farm-hands fettered to the soil, 
In_ trades you scarcely dare to name, 

In_ shop and office, mine and mill, 
With bloody brow and riven side, 
With hands that wrought your safety still 
Writhes Labor, crowned and crucified, 


* OK 


WRITER in Men’s Wear attacks the “ink- 
raker” who in his opinion, has, of late, 
sought to “increase his circulation” by an attack 
on the department stores. He believes that such 
writers do more harm than good to the sales- 
women they seek to befriend by misrepresenting 
the conditions under which they work. Says he: 


When a magazine finds a merchant who 
transgresses morally, I am for the magazine 
dealing with him faithfully and fearlessly; 
and publicity such as they give it may serve 
a wholesome end, and as a warning for bad 
men. 

But when the magazines seek to raise ques- 
tions of economic responsibility, and rest 
their charges on unsound foundations; when 
they explain in language all too plain for 
young women to read that it is impossible 
to be good, for lack of a living wage, then 
are they damaging the cause they assume to 
serve. The most selfish man, the most 
greedy, as well as the most just merchant in 
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this land, want efficient saleswomen, and ef- 
ficient women are well paid, and I defy 
the magazine man to successfully contest 
that statement. I appeal to the magazine man 
who prints so much of this mischievous and 
insidious stuff, so damaging to the girl, to 
use better logic. Who will dare tell you and 
me what a green, undisciplined, untrained, 
stubborn girl is worth; and can any think- 
ing person claim that the merchants of this 
country owe her a living wage? What 
will Mr. Magazine Man offer such a one for 
the work she, as a beginner, can perform in 
his office? 

I tell you, Mr. Magazine Man, that you are 
opening the door of restraint; breaking down 
self control; giving the weak girl a plausible 
excuse for selecting what appears for the 
moment the line of least resistance; an easy 
way of escaping from the path of rectitude. 


*x* * 


QUESTION 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


“A voice spake out of the skies 

To a just man and a wise— 

‘The world and all within it 

Will only last a minute!’ 

And a beggar began to cry, 

‘Food, food, or I die!’ 

Is it worth his while to eat, 

Or mine to give him meat, 

If the world and all within it 

Were nothing the next minute?’ 

ANSWER 

“WASHINGTON GLADDEN in Collier’s Weekly. 


If the world and all within it 

Could only last a minute, 

A voice from beyond the sky 

To the good and wise would cry: 
“Let the last minute shine 

With the light of a grace divine; 
Let the hungry see thee stand 
With a loaf in the helping hand; 

So the world and its works shall end 
With the benison of a friend.” 


* OK 


THE vital task of social science today is, in 

the opinion of Albion W. Small, to confirm 
or remove the suspicion that the capitalism of 
our day is destined to undermine our social sys- 
tem as the latifundia system did that of Rome. 
The task will not be finished, he said in a recent 
address as president of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society: 


without the co-operation of all our social 
sciences from the historical, functional, mor- 
al, and instrumental standpoints. The indi- 
cated function of social science is to be the 
chief organ of social self-examination. The 
changed outlook of the social sciences since 
the eighteenth century discredits the social 
science which is content to let eighteenth 
century social interpretations stand unim- 
peached by twentieth century conditions. We 
are in danger of mistaking capitalism miti- 
gated by patriarchalism for capitalism cor- 
rected in principle. In no period of history 
has it been possible for social scientists to 
perform more fundamentally constructive 
public service than present conditions 
throughout the world demand. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS IN NEW YORK 
To THE EpDITorR: 


While the discussion on widows’ pensions in 
THE Survey has been made as widespread in 
its scope as it is general in its interest, the Asso- 
ciation of Neighborhood Workers believes that 
it would be well to say a word in regard to 
the New York state situation. 

The association wishes to record itself as fay- 
oring a department of home assistance as defined 
in the Levy Bill No. 744. We also intend to in- 
augurate a movement for the appointment of a 
commission to study this question as a part ot 
the greater problem of public insurance. 

While opinicns on the proper method of deal- 
ing with this subject vary, the principal parts 
are clear enough to warrant immediate action 
pending a more scientific solution that should 
result from a study of public insurance. The 
death of the wage-earner brings many a family 
to the line of dependency. Heretofore we have 
either forced the mother of such a family to 
seek work outside or bring it into the home, or 
we have relieved her of the burden of the sup- 
port of her children by placing them in public 
institutions or in other private families. 

All four methods are ineffectual and costly, 
and usually serve but to add to the misery 
and degeneracy of those from whom death took 
their natural protector. For years the private 
relief societies have striven to relieve the dis- 
tress of worthy widows but despite their most 
valiant efforts such relief has admittedly been 
inadequate. 

Thus we see that even in those exceptional 
cases in which a plan of family rehabilitation 
can be worked out and put into practice there 
is not sufficient money to make unnecessary the 
use of these other makeshifts. As a consequence 
society has almost forced the widow to earn 
sufficient for her children’s training at the cost 
of the home, or to drive from that home the 
children she should train. 

We wish to amend the Levy bill by striking 
out those sections that deal with the payment of 
public moneys to private societies. Undoubtedly 
the intention of this indirect method of distri- 
bution was to guarantee the proper standard of 
investigation and service, but while we realize 
the dangers of improper or inadequate inspection 
we feel that they are not as great as those at- 
tendant upon the subsidization of private so- 
cieties by the public treasury. Surely the fact 
that the board of this newly created department 
is to be composed of persons nominated by the 
large relief societies will be adequate to secure 
full and effectual co-operation between the pub- 
lic and private agencies. 

We do not think that this bill will ensure a 
return to the evils of the old time system of 
outdoor relief. We believe rather that it is a 
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great step in advance in the ever enlarging de- 
velopment of the social conscience as expressed 
in government. The state must spend every ef- 
fort to keep the family together in all cases save 
where degeneracy or disease make special treat- 
ment necessary. We believe that the establish- 
ment by legislation of such a principle is timely 
and therefore intend to work for the passage of 
this bill with the suggested amendments. 

However, we feel it is more important that a 
demand should result in the appointment of a 
competent commission to make a_ searching 
study of the situation and recommend a compre- 
hensive plan of public insurance which will pro- 
vide for all worthy citizens who become depend- 
ent upon us without the taint of private charity, 
or the taunt of public pauperism. 


Mary K. SIMKHOVITCH, 

[Chairman Committee on Widow’s Pensions, Association 
of Neighborhood Workers. ] 

ALIcE RopBBINs, 

ANNA REED, 

RicHARD NEUSTADT, 
[Secretary Association of Neighborhood Workers. ] 
New York. 


THE NEW YORK FIRE BILLS 
To THE EDITOR: 


The article by H. F. J. Porter on the fire bills 
of the New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission in THe Survey for February 22 
might mislead those who have not seen the bills. 
It is hard to comprehend how one who has 
read the bills understandingly could say: “Nor 
will the recommendations in the legislation pro- 
posed by the commission in the five bills above 
referred to affect this condition materially,” 1.e., 
the conditions which were responsible for the 
Asch building fire. 

The provisions of the bills are summarized in 
part by Frances Perkins in the same issue of 
Tue Survey. These bills afford just what_Mr. 
Porter demands: “Measures to cure 
these conditions and to prevent their future re- 
currence.” 

In actual fact they largely follow his own 
recommendations to the commission published in 
the preliminary report in 1912. Mr. Porter no- 
where states in what respect they fall short so 
as to justify his sweeping assertion that “lhe 
commission has failed to fulfill the chief object 
of its creation”; except in so far as he charges 
by implication that the bills fail to meet what 
he regards as the necessary requirements of such 
legislation. 

These he gives as follows: “A law should be 
drafted requiring architects and builders to de- 
sign buildings so that they may be emptied with- 
in a reasonable time, say three minutes. Before 
being accepted by the proper authorities, the 
law should require these buildings to pass an 
emergency exit test and to provide for periodical 
exit tests to insure the maintenance of safe con- 
ditions.” 

The bills introduced by the commission do 
this very thing and go even further. They not 
only require buildings to be so constructed as to 
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be readily emptied, and prohibit the employment 
of more persons than can escape by the exist- 
ing exits, but they require them to be so con- 
structed and maintained as to guard against the 
occurrence of fire at all. Legislation which 
would confine itself to getting people out ot a 
factory after a fire has started, as suggested 
by Mr. Porter, would rest on a basis both narrow 
and unsound. It is far more important to pre- 
vent fires from occurring. 

The commission’s bills do both: They seek to 
prevent the occurrence of fire and they provide 
for the escape of occupants of a building if one 
does occur. 

The first object, the prevention of fire, they 
encompass by requiring (1) all future factory 
buildings over four stories in height to be of fire- 
proof construction; all over one story to have 
incombustible roofs and cornices and _ other 
structural requirements partly contained in the 
bills themselves and partly left by them to the 
industrial board; (2) factories to be kept free 
of all unnecessary inflammable material, to guard 
gas jets and other like maintenance requirements ; 
(3) automatic sprinklers where manufacturing 
is carried on above the seventh floor so as to 
put out a fire in its incipiency. 

The second object, the escape of occupants 
in case of fire, is provided for by requiring (1) 
sufficient exits and of sufficient size and char- 
acter to afford means of egress for all the oc- 
cupants, the exit requirements being based on 
the number of occupants; (2) the safeguarding 
of exits by separating enclosures and other struc- 
tural requirements stated more fully in Miss 
Perkins’ article above referred to; (3) preserv- 
ing free means of access to all exits, both from 
every employe’s station to the exit and from the 
exit to the street; (4) fire alarm signal sys- 
tems to apprise the occupants promptly of a 
fire; (5) periodical fire drills to familiarize em- 
ployes with the location of exits and with the 
use of them. These provisions, if observed and 
enforced, will insure every factory building be- 
ing readily emptied in case of fire. 

Tests and investigations to determine whether 
these requirements are complied with are also 
provided for. It is made the duty of the com- 
missioner of labor to enforce these provisions 
and he is given in the reorganized Department 
of Labor a force adequate for that purpose. He 
and his representatives are given power to in- 
spect all factory buildings, to pass on all plans 
for construction and alteration and to see to it 
that the law is obeyed. The fire commissioner 
in New York city and the state fire marshal else- 
where is charged with the duty of enforcing 
the requirements as to automatic sprinklers and 
other fire extinguishing appliances and of sup- 
ervising and regulating fire drills. It is made a 
misdemeanor to conduct a factory in any build- 
ing not conforming to all the requirements of 
the law. 

These provisions are merely the minimum re- 
quirements. It is impossible to write into a 
statute detailed regulations applicable to all kinds 
of factories or factory buildings under all con- 
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ditions; and, therefore, the Industrial Board is 


empowered to supplement these minimum re- 


quirements by such rules and regulations as it 
may from time to time deem necessary after 
public hearings. 

This comprehensive plan would seem to meet 
all the exigencies of the situation. Wherein does 
it fall short? Mr. Porter does not say. Perhaps 
his real objection is that the bills accomplish too 
much rather than too little. 
he would be taken literally and that he would 
advocate a statute which should merely provide 
in substance: “All buildings shall be so designed 
that they may be emptied within a reasonable 
time, to be determined by emergency exit tests 
and periodical exit tests?” Would he prefer 
such an abstract declaration of principle to a 
set of statutes and rules and regulations which 
inform architects, builders and factory owners 
how they must design, construct and maintain 
their factories, so as to enable them to be readily 
emptied? If so, the proposition is hardly worth 
discussing. It would amount to preferring a 
declaration of principle to an enforcible stat- 
ute, and a pious wish to a legislative command. 


LAWRENCE ARNOLD TANZER. 


[Legislative draftsman, N. Y. Factory Investigating 
Commission. ] ; 


New York. 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
To THE EDITOR: 


I have been receiving your publication for the 
last year, through the courtesy of a friend. Your 
fairness in publishing Archibald Hopkins’ letter’ 
criticizing your selection in The Trend relative 
to the United States Army influences me to con- 
tinue my subscription for another year. 

When the majority of citizens in any country 
lose faith in the existing forms of government, 
change must take place, but few believe in the 
permanence of any condition without systema- 
tic regulation. In other words, the brains and 
brawn of .any state will assert themselves in 
uniting to support a dictatorship in preference to 
anarchy. The industrial civilization demands the 
same basic fiber as the militant; honor, courage, 
fidelity and subordination to proper authority. 
The most dominant trait of all malcontents is 
insubordination. The suggestion that “who knows 
but this boy may be President” has led many 
boys to “look down and not up,” preparing the 
way for an army of generals. If the boys con- 
stituting the “gangs” of our large cities, were 
subjected to army or navy discipline during the 
formative period of their lives, they might be- 
come useful and valued members of society. I 
contend that enlistment in either branch of our 
service, is an evidence of sound common sense 
and is an honor and dignity to every man wear- 
ing the uniform of “our United States.” 


SEYMOUR CUNNINGHAM. 
LITCHFIELD, Conn. 


*See THE Survny, January 11, 1913, p. 483. 


Is it possible that- 
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“FARM COLONY FOR NEW YORK 


To THE EprtTor: 


It was reported in THE Survey of November 
23 that the Board of Inebriety had acquired a 
farm in Orange County, near Greycourt, to 
be used as a site for an industrial and farm 
colony for the care and treatment of in- 
ebriates. This announcement was premature and 
caused regret as at that time it was thought the 
site would have to be abandoned because of a 
defect which was discovered in the title to the 
premises. 

I am now glad to state that on February 4 title 
to all the land of the farm was vested in the 
board, together with eight acres of land under 
water of Wickham Lake, and that an arrange- 
ment has been made to acquire an additional 130 
acres of land under water of the lake as soon 
as the title to it has been perfected. 

Architects have been selected and are now 
employed in the preparation of plans for the 
proposed buildings. 

The board is deeply appreciative of the fact 
that no part of its functions can be exercised 
“until it shall have certified in writing to the 
mayor that the hospital and industrial colony 
is ready to receive inmates,’ and will do every- 
thing possible to bring this about without delay, 
in order that the city may obtain the advan- 
tages contemplated in the establishment of the 
Board of Inebriety. 


CuHas. SAMSON. 
|Executive Secretary, New York Board of Inebriety.[ 


New York. 


THE SURVEY AND THE PULPIT 


To rue EDITOR: 


Your issue for February 8 contains a com- 
munication from an Ohio clergyman which 
aroused my interest. This letter leads readers 
to infer that the use of Strong’s Studies in 
Social Christianity and the reading of THE 
Survey brought on criticism which led to this 
clergyman’s removal from his pastorate. 

I fear that these statements will strengthen 
a wrong impression, so I hasten to correct the 
belief that ministers are not free to preach as 
they feel led of God. For almost nine years I 
have had the inestimable privilege of expound- 
ing living truths from Baptist pulpits. During 
most of this time I have read THE Survey. 1 
have never kept quiet on any matter of public 
responsibility whenever I have felt it my duty 
to speak out fearlessly. I cannot now remember 
that any one, either officer or member of the 
church, has ever called in question, directly or in- 
directly, my freedom of speech. 

I have had churches East and West, in town 
and city. They have contained farmers, work- 
ingmen, and business men. The last church I 
ministered to was in Detroit. The members were 
mostly workingmen who were employed in an 
automobile factory. There I was free to touch 
on subjects of industrial and sociological import. 

In my present charge I found a situation strik- 
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ingly different. The membership of this church 
includes eight families whose wealth figures from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000. There are also working 
people who own their homes and scores of poorer 
men and women. The chairman of the board of 
trustees is the president of the First National 
Bank, while the head of the board of deacons 
is the janitor of a number of buildings including 
the church itself. I believe like situations can be 
found in many churches. From my pulpit I 
have declared that the administration of jus- 
tice in our country is defective. I have preached 
in the presence of the wealthy that, in the last 
analysis, wealth belongs to the people and that 
it must be used for their good. No word of 
criticism has ever reached me, and no one has 
ever tried to influence me to drop any subject. 

I myself am Hungarian born and came over 
in the steerage thirty years ago. I was bred 
in the home of a poor immigrant and I think I 
understand the burdens of the poor. It is a mat- 
ter of tremendous satisfaction to me that so 
many of my members are active along almost 
every line of public service. One is president 
of the Parent Teachers’ Association which has 
just persuaded the electorate to buy a piece of 
real estate for a children’s playground and which 
has raised the money to stock it with apparatus, 
two are members of the probation board which 
has done excellent work in protecting young 
girls, a number are back of the Coffee Club 
which provides reading and rest rooms for men 
and women. 

My only excuse for this letter is that I believe 
whole-heartedly in the church of Jesus Christ, 
and sometimes I cannot but wonder what would 
be the effect on all reform and social betterment 
movements if this most wonderful of all organi- 
zations should cease to be. 

F, I, DRexLer. 


[Pastor First Methodist Church.] 
Willows, Cal. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
To THE EDITOR: 


Tue Survey for February 8 contains a state- 
ment by Dr. Winthrop Talbot (p. 638) to the 
effect that the only course in this country on the 
subject ot industrial hygiene is the one given in 
Teachers’ College, under Prof. C. E. A. Winslow. 
As I am a physician who is training himself for 
public health work, and am especially interested 
in industrial hygiene, I should like to correct this. 
I know of at least one other such course, for 1 am 
myself studying this subject at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, under Prof. S. M. Gunn. 
The course here is a comprehensive, admirably 
presented series of lectures extending through 
one and one-half terms of the year, and covers 
both industrial diseases and industrial accidents. 
Lectures are given on the trade poisons, mining 
and railroad accidents, industrial insurance, oc- 
cupational tuberculosis, ventilation of factories 
and machine guarding. 

Donatp B, ARMSTRONG. 

Boston, _ 
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JOTTINGS 


ONE“EFFECT OF POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


International postal money order business de- 
creased nearly $12,000,000 during the past year. 
The decrease was due almost wholly, according 
to postal authorities, to the operation in this 
country of the postal savings system. In the 
two years preceding the establishment of the 
system, international money order business 1n- 
creased at the rate of $12,000,000 a year. In 
the 13,000 postal banks the deposits now aggre- 
gate $35,000,000. Postmaster-General | Hitch- 
cock believes that the total during this fiscal 
year will reach $50,000,000. 


COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL WELFARE SUGGESTED 


A commissioner of social welfare whose duties 
would be to investigate social conditions in rural 
and urban communities, has been proposed in 
a bill introduced in the New York legislature by 
Assemblyman Bovey. The holder of this novel 
position would endeavor to bring about neigh- 
borhood co-operation in civic and social affairs 
calculated to “promote the well being of the com- 
munity and the individual.” The commissioner’s 
salary is fixed at $5,000 a year with $3,000 for 
traveling expenses. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN FARMERS 


A bulletin of the Federal Department of Edu- 
cation describes how twenty-two school chil- 
dren of Driver, Va., paid the expenses of a 
vacation trip to Washington out of the profits 
of their individual school farms. 

“Further inquiry,” says the bulletin, “showed 
that this is not the first time the children have 
learned that intelligent farming brings in a 
cash return. Each student makes regularly a 
profit of from $25 to $100 on the individual gar- 
den patch he cultivates. In addition, the chil- 
dren help in working a school farm, which after 
paying all expenses, including the wages of a 
man who serves both as a farm-hand and 
school janitor, shows a profit of about $200. 
The director is confident that with a seventy- 
five-acre farm, which he hopes to have soon, 
his boys will be able to earn their own living en- 
tirely while attending school.” 


LESSON IN CIVICS FOR THE EAST SIDE 


A lesson in civics for the East Side—that is 
what some have called the series of municipal 
departmental exhibits which was recently open- 
ed in New York by the University Settlement. 
Profiting by the experience gained from the 
municipal budget shows of 1910 and 1911, the 
settlement is trying by a graphic exhibit to show 
the fledgling citizens of New York’s Ghetto 
just what Father Knickerbocker does for their 
benefit. 

The first of the series was conducted under 
the auspices of the Tenement House Department. 
Besides supplying material indicating some of 
the forms of dilapidated buildings that it has to 
guard against as well as the sanitary evils it is 
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fighting, special evening meetings were held for 
the benefit of various organizations which 
emphasized such subjects as the methods for pre- | 
venting fire. | 
Among the groups which were addressed by 
John J. Murphy, tenement house commissioner, 
and representatives of the Tenement House Com- 
mittee of the Charity Organization Society, were 
the clubs of the settlement, the janitors and 
landlords, clubs from neighboring settlements 
and recreation centers, residents, business men, 
social workers and the League of Settlement 
Mothers’ Clubs. : 
A year ago the settlement undertook to exhibit 
| 
| 


a survey of the neighborhood from the stand- 

point of housing conditions. The results of this | 
survey were tabulated and put on maps so as | 
to add a local touch to the exhibit. The exhibit | 
is to be followed later by a loan from the Park | 
Department and another from the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures with the aim of making 
the workings of these departments and their ac- 
complishments more real to the neighbors ofthe | 
settlement. 


ADULT PROBATION IN CHICAGO 

The first annual report of the Adult Proba- 
tion Office of Cook County, Illinois, is brief, but 
optimistic. One thousand and seventy-four -per- 
sons, 431 of them being from seventeen to twenty 
years of age, were put on probation between | 
Oct. 1, 1911, and Sept. 30, 1912. Of these, 860} 
remained on probation at the later date. 


Of 235 who had _ passed from _ proba-| 
tion, 171 were reported improved, 42 un-| 
improved, 1 dead and 21 committed. The} 
optimism centers more, however, on the! 


fact that those who were on probation and known | 
heer working earned during September, $30,- 
905.50. 


Besides these money earnings thirty-one men} 
were running their own business, sixteen were} 
working but earnings not known, and forty-three 
were housewives and girls working at home. At} 
this rate and adding the cost of keeping the pro-} 
bationers in jail and subtracting the cost of the: 
probation service, a net money gain of $439, 
970.04 to society is claimed for the year. | 

A fact challenging inquiry is the variation o 
from 1 to 128 persons put on probation by differ 
ent judges of the municipal court. 


Classified Advertisements 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—A Worker for the Day Nursery at th 
Jewish Sisterhood Neighborhood House. Newark Ne 7. 
Address 21 Seventeenth Ave., Newark, N. J : 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


_ TRAINED nurse, stenographer, typist, student of so- 
cial conditions, desires work as secretary to philan- 
thropist or organization. Address 1093, Survey. 


 ——eeeeeeeEeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSFSese 


TRAINED social worker—also graduate nurse— 
desires change. Would consider taking up welfare 
work of large business concern where knowledge of 
nursing is valuable. Address 1094 Survey. / 
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a him lay his troops. At bis door stood a sentry. 
The outposts were on guard. Far off in the night came a 
clatter of horses.. From out of that apparent security, that general was 

kidnapped by a small band of the enemy and carried off inthe night. If 
this were told you as a tale of fiction you would say it was impossible, yet 
it happened right in our own Civil War. It is one of the wild escapades that 
made spines creep at home in the North whenever Mosby’s name was whispered. It 
is brought to light in the newly discovered photographs and vivid word story of the 


MAY 20th PHOTOGRAPHIC 
pps HISTORY oF 7 
CIVIL WAR 


e 
Price. 
Copyright 1911, 
eet ae Story after story like this. Thous- 
ands’ and thousands of newly found 
photographs. A million words of text. 
40,000 Americans own it now. Be- 
fore the price goes up get YOUR 
set. Send the coupon for sample 
pages, with reproductions of the 
strange photographs. 


More Valuable Every 
Day You Own It 


The Library of Patriotism, of 
Heroism, of History, of Death. 

The Photographic History is the 
only reference work that will in- 
crease in value as time goes on. 
Tt contains all of the essential 
facts of the war. No new pictures can be found; no new truth discovered; the scenes cannot 
be duplicated. With each added day, the war slips further into the ‘past—with each 


added day, these undying witnesses grow more precious. "/, é 
A 
& ke 
Your Last Chance to Save $15. se 
Send Coupon for Sample Pages FREE—Today—so that you can get our Noha 
reply and mail your order on or before May 20th. "/, Neneh 
ew or 
On that day the price of the War Book goes up $15. and the Wana- et etna 
maker Club closes for good. Now—today—you can have the whole ten V4 _ 12 rare and interest- 
volumes with their thousands and thousands of photographs and their & panei tune uct 
vidid story—all for less than it cost Brady to take one. photograph. Y teen sample pages of the 
This is your last chance. Act now or you will be too late. Send” / feegtanhicg History ct 
the coupon. It costs nothing; brings you.a startling story ile alerested in your offer to. save 
dramatically illustrated. Before it is too late—send the Vy work, but SERIES 
5 obligation. 
coupon. “ 
JOHN WANAMAKER, New York {/ *e-ereccceee 
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QOCGlipation:cwde ds stare clelv al von wlelels 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Step No. V 


BACK TO SELF-SUPPORT 


Sympathy 
Adequacy 
Promptness 
Persistency 


these are the elements of a service 
that really helps men and women back 
to self-support. 


This is the kind of service the 
Charity Organization Society is ren- 
dering in this community. 


The Charity Organization Society 
105 EAST 22d STREET 
NEW YORK 


Supported Hntirely by Voluntary Contributions 


We Belicure— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profese 
. sion. 
HAT right living should be the fouth “R” in 
education. 
HAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
HAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
HAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 


NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. ‘The Profession of Home: 
making,” which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses 
etc., It 8, FREE, - Bulletins: ‘Freehand Cooking,” 10 chats Food 
Values, 10 cts.; ‘‘ The Up-To-Date Home,”’ 15 cts. 
Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, IIL 


The «Best of Europe Tour deter 


tours 


‘ne University Travel-Study Club 
High Grade—SYRACUSE, N. Y¥.—Medium price 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE) 


Newspaper Clippings 


China and Glass. , 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FuLTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.. Y. 


gs. 
HENRY ROMEIKH, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


Ideal Window Ventilators. 


House Furnishing Goods. 
Cc. H. & E. 8S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 
170 William St. New York 


IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 
120 Liberty St. New York 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 
BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 Hast 23d Street, New York City 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


AND 


SOCIAL SOLUTIONS 


The tour last year under the leadership of Dr. E. E. 
ratt was so successful that it will be repeated this year. 


Denmark, Norway, Ger eK . Holland, 
Belgium, England, Scotland will be Wished = 


The subjects to be studied City Planning, Gar- 
den Cities, Labor Peblene Municoat Onenemhies 


Social Insurance and many others. 
For full information, address 
DREW Es PARIa- 
Business Arrangements, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
Bureau of University Travel. New York. 


Surveys, Investigations, 


Social Research, Statistics 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR WORK 


PRATT & FLEMING 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 


Socigl Tour, June 28..... $480 
Civic Tour, July 2..... $600 


SOCIAL AND CIVIC TOURS OF EUROPE 


Short Civic Tour, July 26. . $440 
Second Civic Tour, July 26 . . $630 


PROGRAMS SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIC BUREAU, 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


